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THE MAKING OF AN ASSASSIN: The Life of James Earl Ray. 
By George McMillan Little, Brown. 318 pp. $8.95. - 

ON APRIL 25, 1967, almost one full year before Martin 
Luther King Jr. was assassinated in Memphis, Tenn., James 
Earl Ray told his brothers, Jerry and Jack, in a Chicago hotel 
room : “I’m gonna kill that nigger King. ” 

So claims George McMillan in this extraordinary book. The 
claim, of course, flies squarely 
in the face of James Earl 
Ray’s own steadfast denials of 
guilt in the murder and runs 
counter to conventional wis- 
dom among a large segment of 
the public that feels Ray was 
framed. 

McMillan says it was Jerry 
Ray, the most voluble member 
of the Ray family, who told 
him of the “kill King” state- 
ment and of other equally 
inculpatory declarations by 
James Earl Ray. y 

_ McMillan’s book could thus 
be an explosive breakthrough 
in the tangled and murky story 
of James Earl Ray. But it 
must survive certain tests of 
credibility first. These include 
veiled Suggestions by Jerry 
Ray in recent months that he 
.... cither never told McMillan 

such things or was stringing him along. They also include the 
question of whether Jerry Ray’s cooperation with 
McMillan was tainted by the fact that McMillan paid him $2,100 

for the information. Such is the world of the Rays. 

REGARDLESS OF ONE’S conclusions on those points. 
McMillan’s book is ^significant addition to the millions of words 
already expended on the King assassination. It is significant not 
so much because it concludes, as have previous books, that 
there was no conspirarcy and" that Ray was a lone racist ideo- 
logue, but because it examines in detail for the first time the 
origins of James Earl Ray — the cultural and psychological 
bedrock of poor white America in the Depression era, the isola- 
tion, closed mindedness, low self esteem and abysmal ignorance 
which, McMillan says, destined James Earl Ray to kill Martin 
Luther King. 



James Earl Ray’s life in the rural outback of Missouri and 
later in the dingy Mississippi River towns of Southern Tllinnis 
w as a preparation for the act of King’s assassination,” 
McMillan writes. Through biography and considerable arm- 
chair psychoanalysis, McMillan constructs a plausible, if not 
always compelling, argument that Ray was the lone kill er 0 f 
King. 



According to childhood chums, school teachers, neighbors 
and other acquaintances hunted down and interviewed by 
McMillan, Ray developed an insatiable hatred of blacks, em- 
braced Nazism and even dabbled in the superman philosophy of 
Ayn Rand. He fell into a life of crime climaxed by a supermar- 
ket holdup in St. Louis for which he was sentenced to 20 years at 
the Missouri State Penitentiary in Jefferson City in 1960. 



• IT WAS DURING THIS period that the civil rights mov?- 



ment developed fully in tne soutn, and Kay’s attention oegan io 
fix on King. A generalized and almost casual idea of killing the 
civil rights leader in 1963 solidified into a specific commitment 
by the time Ray escaped from Jefferson City in April 1967, 
McMillan says. 

McMillan, a veteran investigative writer who is from the 
Deep South himself, also attempts to analyze Ray’s motivations 
in psychological terms, blaming parental deprivation for much 
of his troubled personality. At one point, McMillan suggests that 
Ray suffered an Oedipus complex, and to carry the Oedipal' 
myth to its conclusion, Ray substituted King for his real father 
and then killed him. 

OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE to McMillan was what mem- 
bers of the Ray family had to say about James’ early years and 
his views on King. McMillan acknowledges in the book that he 
paid four members (including James’ father) a total of $4,350 
for various interviews but contends the money did not affect 
what they said. 

In a recent interview with The Washington Post, McMillan 
acknowledged that he originally asked the Ray family to sign a 
contract giving him “exclusive” rights to their version(s) of the 
James Earl Ray story. In exchange, McMillan would give them 
$5,000 plus 25 pier cent of income generated by certain first rjght 
to publication. The family turned him down, McMillan said, but 
thereafter generally demanded money for interviews. 

After years of dodging and feinting with McMillan in hot 
pursuit, Jeny Ray finally talked directly about James’ role in 
the King morder, McMillan said. Why did he finally do it and in 
so doing breach the family loyalty to James? 

“Because,” McMillan said, “he was lonely and because he 
identified with the crime.” Also, McMillan suggested, Jerry 
was, in a perverse way, proud of his brother’s act. 

By PAUL VALENTINE 

Washington Post Service 

Paul Valentine-covered the arrest and trial of James Earl 
Ray for The. Washington Post. :• S ~ 




